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THE WHIG PARTY IN THE SOUTH. 

Among the most interesting historical works of the past year 
is "The Whig Party in the South," by Arthur Charles Cole, Ph. 
D., instructor in history in the University of Illinois. It is un- 
doubtedly an illuminating treatise and is worthy of the honor to 
which it was voted by the American Historical Association as a 
"Prize Essay." It unites a temperateness of tone and conscienti- 
ous research that cannot fail to interest and instruct. Dr. Cole 
presents very carefully all the facts which entered into the origin 
and career of the old Whig party in the South. 

Taken together these facts show that the Whig party in the 
South was one of the greatest curiosities in history. It arose as 
a protest against the Federalism of the Democratic party. The 
Southern Whigs were Whigs because the Democrats were not 
States-rights enough. And yet these men, who were opposed to 
bank, tariff and internal improvements, suddenly in 1841 turned a 
complete somersault, and metamorphosed into a party in favor of 
these policies. More remarkable still, unmindful of their own 
self-stultification, and forgetful of their former principles, they 
had the astonishing effrontery to heap unmitigated abuse upon 
John Tyler, who remained faithful to their oft-expressed political 
opinions. Had he set aside a plank in the party platform like 
President Wilson has done in the matter of our coastwise vessels 
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passing through the Panama Canal,, there might have been some 
reason for their abuse, but the Whigs had no platform. 1 

The work of Dr. Cole, however, is not without some ob- 
jections. While cheerfully according to him his claim of being 
free from any "sectional feeling," I have to regret that in begin- 
ning his work he makes the mistake of ascribing to the Federal- 
ists, National Republican, and Whig parties "essentially the same 
principles." 

This is probably due to the unconscious influence of his 
Northern surroundings. Party principles to Dr. Cole seem to 
mean measures only, but to my mind the fundamental distinction 
between parties is their attitude to the States and to the Union. 
The Hamilton Federalists believed in a consolidated government. 
They went out of existence as a fparty in 1816, and the Demo- 
cratic Republican party held the field in solitary triumph. The 
National Republican party formed in 1828 out of two factions 
of the old Democratic Republican party (J. Q. Adams and Clay) 
avowed no relationship to the Federalists and professed to adhere 
to the doctrines of 1798- '99. Clay, their great leader, when most 
a latitudinarian, professed to believe in the sovereignty of the 
States, and afterwards in 1832 pronounced Jackson's proclama- 
tion against South Carolina as "ultra Federal black cockade." 

As to the Whigs, Dr. Cole's own book shows that the party 
in the South was, during its early years and up to 1841, over- 
whelmingly States rights in feeling and make up, and only 
assumed a real Federalistic resemblance in 1841, when Clay brow- 
beat both Northern and Southern Whigs into a kind of short-lived 
unity ; but this unity itself was based upon an understanding quite 
different from that which prevailed in 1828 with the old National 
Republican party. In the Whig party platform of 1844 noth- 
ing was said of a bank; and the tariff endorsed was a revenue 
tariff with only incidental protection. 



'Comparative history presents many curiosities. Tyler was denounced 
by the Whigs for annexing Texas by joint resolutions of Congress, and yet 
not many years ago William McKinley annexed the Hawaiian Islands in 
the same way. In his history Theodore Roosevelt denounced Tyler for 
spoliating upon Mexico, and he in turn has been denounced for "stealing" 
Panama from Colombia. And so it goes ! 
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After 1844 the slavery question started the processes of dis- 
solution, and while the Whigs of the South drifted again towards 
States rights, the Whigs of the North drifted into the new 
Republican party of 1856, in union with those elements of the 
Democratic party which controlled it under Jackson and Van 
Buren. In measures and principles this new party was entirely 
Hamiltonian. 

During the time in which the Whig party was so largely 
States rights (1834-1841), the Democratic party was decidedly 
Federalistic. There is little difference in principle between Jack- 
son's proclamation against South Carolina and Lincoln's mes- 
sages in 1861. Both Jackson and Lincoln denied the sovereignty 
of the States, and so the Democratic party, founded in 1828 out 
of two factions (Jackson and Crawford) of the old Democratic 
Republican party, placed themselves in line with the Hamilton 
Federalists, and this continued until the Van Buren regency was 
driven from power in 1845. 1 It is suggestive that all Jackson's 
surviving intimates in the North in 1856 joined the new Republi- 
can organization. 

As a matter of fact, it is absurd to talk of party homogeneity 
before 1861. First, there was the question of power, and experi- 
ence teaches that the party in power is generally quite a dif- 
ferent thing from the same party out of power. The New Eng- 
land Federalists in 1812-1814, with their doctrines of States 
rights as outlined in the militia acts of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, and in the Hartford convention resolutions, were very 
different from the Hamiltonian Federalists of 1800 confident 
through the possession of power for twelve years. 

Then there were ever present the economic differences of the 
North and the South, which really made of the Union two dis- 
tinct nations, dividing parties as well as sections. It follows, 
that, if there is any truth in the statement made by Dr. Cole of 



1 Under Jackson all the Northern Democrats in Congress except two 
voted for the protective tariff of 1832, and more money was voted by them 
for internal improvements than was voted by the National Republicans 
under Adams. 
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this identity between the Federalists, the National Republicans 
and the Whigs, it is only of a character to be very cautiously and 
doubtfully declared. As the statement stands on the first page of 
his work, it has the effect of anticipating the reader's judgment 
and is inconsistent, in the case of the Whigs, with the evidence 
which Dr. Cole furnishes on the very next page. 

Clay's connection as both leader of the National Republicans 
and Whigs proves nothing, for in no two great periods of his life 
were his views ever the same. As a National Republican in 1828, 
he was for bank, tariff and internal improvements, but as a Whig 
in 1839, he declared all these measures "obsolete" questions. 

Possibly, this error of Dr. Cole in identifying the Whigs with 
the Federalists, is chargeable to some extent to a mistaken con- 
ception entertained by him as to the Northern Whigs, whose con- 
nection, through not the subject of investigation in this book, 
could not be entirely passed over. In several places, Dr. Cole 
refers to these people before 1841, as "nationalists," in favor of 
a protective tariff, bank, &c. But as a matter of fact, the North- 
ern Whigs, largely consisting, it is true, of old National Republi- 
cans, gradually changed, through Clay's courtship with the South, 
into very respectable States rights men themselves. In the can- 
vass of 1840 their policy was either to say nothing or to assume 
States rights ground. Throughout the canvass, said James 
Buchanan, no single Whig meeting in any part of the country 
endorsed a National Bank. Even Daniel Webster, formerly a 
member of the old Federalist party, claimed in one of his speeches 
that he was a Jeffersonian Democrat. And John Quincy Adams, 
the only National Republican President ever elected, and, there- 
fore, the man best fitted to express the views of the Northern 
Whigs, declared in Congress, as late as February 4, 1841, in a 
debate on the Treasury Note Bill, that he had not made up his 
mind on any subject and that he was equally at sea as to the in- 
tentions of General Harrison, the President-elect (See Tyler, 
Tylers, II., p. 71). 

Nor do I think that Dr. Cole does justice to the number 
of the personal following of President Tyler. According to the 
President's own statement to Robert J. Walker, which the latter 
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in his letter to Jackson reporting the interview did not contra- 
dict, upwards of 150,000 persons accompanied him out of the 
Whig party. That his estimate was not overstated was shown, 
after the bank vetoes, by the results of the elections for Congress 
in 1842. Then the very earth seemed to open under the Whigs, 
and John Quincy Adams wrote as follows : "All the other 
elections are excessively disjointed; the Whigs overwhelmed 
and the Democracy altogether in the ascendant. Caleb Cushing, 
too, has had a magnificent reception at Newbury port and the 
signs of the Tyler party are much stronger than I would have 
imagined." Afterwards, during the canvass of 1844 for Presi- 
dent, the Tyler contingent controlled the results in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and other States where the issue between 
Democrats and Whigs was close. Robert J. Walker, Chairman 
of the Democratic party, and N. P. Tallmadge, leader of the 
Conservatives in New York, ought to be pretty fair authority on 
this point. (Tyler, Tylers, III., 139, 153, 159.) 

In conclusion, it may be suggested that a comprehensive his- 
tory of the Whig party in the North is now in order. Perhaps, 
no other person is as capable of giving satisfaction in compiling 
such a work as Dr Cole. 



